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State Legislation for the Education of 
Exceptional Children—Some Basic Principles 





ORE than a century and a quarter 
ago the first residential school for 
handicapped children was legally es- 
tablished in the United States. More 
than 60 years ago the first public 
school day classes for handicapped 
children were authorized by law, with 
an amount of state aid designated to 
meet the excess cost involved in the 
special instructional arrangements. 
Since that time marked progress has 
been made in state legislative programs 
affecting the handicapped. In one 
state after another, legislative founda- 
tions have been laid to initiate an ac- 
ceptable service for those in need. 
As the years have passed, expanding 
legislative structures have been built 
upon those foundations, to insure a 
full program of educational opportun- 
ity for all handicapped children of the 
state. 

Yet, with all the interest and ac- 
tivity that have been so apparent—and 
so gratifying—we are still far from 
realizing the objective of a legislative 
program in every state that will guar- 
antee to every child who is handi- 
capped or otherwise exceptional an 
adjusted educational service in keep- 
ing with his needs. Residential school 
facilities for deaf and for blind chil- 
dren are now universally provided by 
all the states. It appears, however, 
that at present writing only 33 states 
have enacted legislation providing for 
the education of physically handi- 
capped children in local public school 
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systems. Only 16 states have en- 
acted similar legislation for the men- 
tally handicapped; and those in which 
such legislative action has been ap- 
plied to the exceptionally gifted or to 
the socially or emotionally maladjust- 
ed can be counted on one hand. 

Moreover, three states have as 
yet no special legislative provision 
for mentally deficient children who re- 
quire custodial care in a separate in- 
In certain other states the 
custodial facilities established under 
existing legislation for the mentally 
deficient and the socially maladjusted 
apply only to a part of the popula- 
tion, no such services being available 
for the minority race. 

It may be hoped that, in the years 
of post-war reconstruction that lie be- 
fore us, appropriate and comprehen- 
sive legislative action will be taken 
in an increasing number of states. 
Progress within recent years has been 
outstanding. If the intense interest in 
the health, education, and social wel- 
fare of handicapped children that has 
characterized the past 10 years is any 
index of things to come, we may 
with confidence look for continued 
and growing activity throughout the 
country. This is, therefore, an oppor- 
tune time to examine existing legis- 
lative practice, to appraise the trends 
that appear to have become estab- 
lished over the years, and to suggest 
some guiding principles for considera- 


stitution. 


tion. 
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WHAT GROUPS SHALL BE SERVED? 


One of the first questions to be 
asked about any proposed legislation 
is: Whom will it benefit? What 
groups will be served by it? Experi- 
ence clearly shows that, in most states 
in which legislation for exceptional 
children has been enacted, the first 
previsions made have been in the in- 
terest of serving the physically handi- 
capped. The very fact, that the num- 
ber of states now having on their 
statute books measures relating to the 
education of physically handicapped 
children in local public schools is 
twice the number of states having such 
measures for the mentally retarded, 
points to the emphasis placed upon 
adjustments for handicaps that af- 
fect bodily conditions. 

Equally true is it, however, that in- 
terest originally centered upon the 
physically handicapped has in time ex- 
tended to other groups of exceptional 
children and that state legislative pro- 
visions have been modified and ex- 
panded accordingly. Even the emo- 
tionally unadjusted have recently 
come into the legislative picture, 
though much is still to be done in this 
direction. Gifted children are as yet 
for the most part outside the pale of 
legislative interpretation. 


It is assumed that the purpose of 
a special education program is to serve 
all children who have serious prob- 
lems of physical, intellectual, or emo- 
tional adjustment. If this assumption 
is accepted, then it follows that any 
state legislative program for special 
education falls short of its purpose if 
it does not include provisions for chil- 
drren deviating seriously from normal 
in any of these characteristics. They 
are all equally in need of help. The 
child with intellectual gifts or special 
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talents through which he can and 
should make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the world’s work is just as 
much entitled to special consideration 
in curriculum adjustment or modified 
school organization under state leader- 
ship as is his physically or mentally 
handicapped schoolmate. No state pro- 
gram is complete until it helps local 
communities to serve them all — with- 
out discrimination as to type of ex- 
ceptional condition, racial status, or 
place of residence. 


WHERE SHALL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
BE OFFERED? 


The first provisions for special edu- 
cation were in residential schools. It 
was 68 years later that the first state 
acted on behalf of special classes in 
local school systems. Since that time 
residential schools and public day 
schools have advanced together, each 
supplementing the other’s purposes and 
programs. Nor have state objectives 
stopped there. The more progressive 
state legislation has gone with the 
pupil into the hospital, into the con- 
valescent home, into his own home— 
wherever the child is who is in need 
of special educational services, yet un- 
able because of a physical difficulty 
to attend school. Every new legisla- 
tive program in special education has 
in recent years included provisions for 
home and hospital instruction. 


Of particular importance to rural 
communities are the legal provisions 
which make possible the organization 
of centers to which children from out- 
lying districts may be _ transported, 
with arrangements in some cases for 
boarding facilities during the school 
week. This method of meeting the 
needs of rural handicapped children 
has the advantage of keeping the child 
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in a group large enough to warrant 
special facilities and teaching services 
and at the same time of keeping him in 
close contact with home and commun- 
ity life. Whatever the measures used, 
the important point is that public 
education is for all the children. A 
state program of special education 
must either take the special services 
to the child, or, if that is impractical, 
take the child to the services. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE AGE LIMITS OF THE 
CHILDREN SERVED? 


In the earlier legislation for special 
day school classes the consideration of 
age limits was of minor importance, 
since both law and practice followed 
closely the provisions—or the lack of 
them—for compulsory school attend- 
ance. Special education in local school 
systems was limited for the most part 
to the elementary school years. Resi- 
dential schools, on the other hand, 
were from the beginning set up to 
guide the handicapped child and youth 
through the adolescent period. They 
had—and still have—a grave responsi- 
bility for secondary as well as ele- 
mentary education. 

As compulsory school attendance 
laws have raised the school-leaving 
age and as high schools have come to 
serve an increasingly large proportion 
of the adolescent population, the re- 
sponsibility of special education in 
local school systems has correspond- 
ingly extended to the secondary years. 
State legislators have recognized this 
situation and the terminology used in 
more recent legislation for handi- 
capped children makes it clear that 
young people of high school age are to 
be included in its application. 


At the same time, interest has been 
growing in the nursery school educa- 
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tion of young children under 6 years. 
Of particular importance is such edu- 
cation for children who are deaf or 
blind or otherwise handicapped by a 
condition which requires long years of 
special training techniques. The down- 
ward extension by law of the age of 
school entrance for the physically han- 
dicapped to include the 3- and 4-year- 
olds has been a logical result. Nurs- 
ery school education can do much to- 
ward the social adjustment of young 
physically handicapped children and 
should be legally recognized as a part 
of the State’s educational program for 
them. 


WHAT IS THE STATE’S FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY ? 


There is full acceptance of the state’s 
financial responsibility for the care and 
education of seriously handicapped 
children admitted to state schools for 
the blind, the deaf, the mentally de- 
ficient, the epileptic, the delinquent, or 
to state hospitals and hospital schools. 
There is likewise an increasing ac- 
ceptance of the principle that the ezx- 
cess cost of educating handicapped 
children in local school systems is a 
legitimate charge against the state 
school fund. It is true that some states 
authorize—even require—local school 
districts to provide special education 
under certain conditions without lend- 
ing any special financial assistance in 
meeting the costs. By far the larger 
number, however, make provision for 
supplementary financial aid in recog- 
nition of the additional expense in- 
volved. 


What the most satisfactory basis is 
for granting such financial aid is a 
question subject to debate. Excess 
operating costs over and above those 
required for educating the so-called 
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“normal” child in a regular class are 
in every case the point of departure. 
Whether that excess cost shall be paid 
in terms of (1) the pupil unit, (2) the 
teacher or class unit, or (3) the ad- 
ministrative ruling: of the department 
in charge is not so easy to determine. 
The trend seems to be toward the use 
of the pupil unit, with specification of 
a maximum amount per pupil in ad- 
dition to the regular state apportion- 
ment to schools. Some states, however, 
use the special class or the teacher 
of a special class as the basis for ad- 
ditional grants, seemingly with satis- 
factory results. The third basis for 
apportioning funds — by administra- 
tive ruling — is followed only in 
states in which the appropriation ‘made 
for special education is a small one 
and subject to discretionary use. It 
would appear that, as state programs 
grow in extent, this practice should 
yield to more definitely standardized 
procedure. 
If the 
basis for 
cess cost, the question arises as to how 
much that reimbursement shall be. 
The sum of $100 per pupil per year 
for the mentally handicapped and $200 
for the physically handicapped are 
commonly recurring figures in exist- 
ing legislation, with additional allow- 
ances made for maintenance of pupils 
when necessary, transportation to cen- 
ters, and with assumption of total costs 
by the state under certain conditions, 
as in home and hospital instruction. 
It should, however, be kept in mind 
that the physically handicapped com- 
prise several distinct groups and that 
what would be a proper excess cost for 
one group might not be nearly enough 
for another. Special educational serv- 
ices needed for the crippled, for ex- 
ample, or for the blind would exceed 


pupil unit is made the 
reimbursement for ex- 
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in cost those required for speech de- 
fectives or the partially seeing. Some 
states have wisely taken this factor 
into account and have differentiated 
the amounts payable to local districts 
in accordance with the varying costs 
involved. This is sound procedure 
and reflects discriminating legislative 
judgment. 


WHO SHALL HAVE CHARGE OF THE 
STATE PROGRAM? 


It is self-evident that the state 
agency charged with the responsibil- 
ity of administering the state school 
system shall be responsible for every 
part of that system, including special 
education for exceptional children. Not 
so firmly established, but steadily 
gaining acceptance, is the principle 
that special education for exceptional 
children, wherever it is carried on— 
whether in local day schools, in state 
residential schools, in hospitals or con- 
valescent homes, or in the child’s own 
home—is an integral part of the total 
program for which the state education- 
al agency has general responsibility. 
Only thus can the various phases of 
the program be closely coordinated 
and fulfill their respective purposes to 
an optimum degree. State law should 
so delegate this responsibility and thus 
bring into one unit of state administra- 
tion the total educational provisions 
made for exceptional children. 


Morever, if the state services are to 
be wisely and effectively administered 
throughout the state, competent guid- 
ance and supervision must be avail- 
able through a division of special edu- 
cation responsible to the chief state 
school officer. Such divisions — or 
staff members serving for such pur- 
pose — now operate in 25 states, func- 
tioning either by law or by executive 
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assignment. Their administrative re- 
sponsibilities are in most cases limited 
to special education in local day school 
systems, but advisory and in some in- 
stances supervisory services are avail- 
able to residential schools as well. 


WHAT ARE THE LEGAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
STATE ADMINISTERING AGENCY? 


In general, law is designed to indi- 
cate in broad terms what shall or shall 
not be done. It does not concern it- 
self with the details of regulatory pro- 
cedures but leaves these to the agen- 
cies to which it has delegated adminis- 
trative responsibility. This distinction 
between legal provisions and adminis- 
trative regulations should be clearly 
kept in mind. In special education, it 
is for the law to set up the objectives 
and certain legal machinery to faci- 
litate their realization. It is for state 
educational administrators to determine 
the specific policies and regulations 
whereby the intent of the law may be 
fulfilled. 


Thus state legislation for exception- 
al children indicates the broad func- 
tions of the administering agency with- 
out restricting it to prescribed pro- 
cedure. Among the most commonly 
named duties of that agency are: (1) 
To determine the qualifications of 
teachers of exceptional children; (2) 
to supervise the program of special 
education; (3) to develop standards 
for the admission of pupils, class size, 
equipment, and other instructional 
items; (4) to advise in teaching meth- 
ods and curriculum;; (5) to approve 
classes for state reimbursement; (6) 
to cooperate with other state agencies 
concerned with handicapped children; 
and (7) to set up such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for 
the conduct of the program. 
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HOW SHALL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN BE 
IDENTIFIED? 


If exceptional children are to be 
served, they must first be found. State 
legislation should, therefore, include 
provision for the state-wide enumera- 
tion or identification of exceptional 
children through the continuing or 
periodic school census. The exact pro- 
cedures to be followed may be safely 
left with the administering agency, 
but the requirement of identification 
measures is an important feature of 
the legislative program. 


The use of audiometric tests, vision 
tests, health examinations, and ultim- 
ately psychological tests would all be a 
part of the total provisions made. 
Needless to say, such far-reaching 
analyses of pupil needs, if they are to 
be made on a state-wide basis, neces- 
sitate the close cooperation of state 
educational, health, and welfare agen- 
An increasing number of states 
are taking appropriate action to 
strengthen such cooperation and 
through the combined functions of all 
of them to develop an adequate iden- 
tification program. They are thereby 
paving the way for strengthening also 
their entire structure of special educa- 


cies. 


tion. 


WHAT IS THE SUM AND SUBSTANCE 
OF IT ALL? 


What then comprises a sound and 
adequate legislative program for ex- 
ceptional children? The experience 
of the years that are past points to 
which are basic, 
though legislative details may vary 
from one state to another. The ex- 
perience of the years to come may 
change those elements. No one will say 
that what appears to be good legisla- 
tive practice today may not yield to a 


certain elements 
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better practice tomorrow. For all im- 
mediate purposes, however, it is pro- 
posed that every State legislative pro- 
gram for the education of exceptional 
children do these things: 


1. Include in its provisions all edu- 
cationally exceptional children, what- 
ever may be their handicap or other 
exceptional condition that marks them 
as seriously in need of special educa- 
tional services. 

2. Authorize — or under specified 
conditions, require — special education 
facilities at school and at home, in resi- 
dential institutions and in day schools, 
in hospitals and convalescent homes, in 
local schools and in regional centers 
—the place to be determined by, the 
need of the child and his environment- 
al circumstances. 

3. Grant supplementary state aid to 
local school districts on the basis of 
the excess cost involved in educating 
the exceptional child, such cost to be 
defined as including all items of oper- 
ation over and above the cost of edu- 
cating a “normal” child in a regular 
class. 

4. Include in its provisions children 
of both elementary and _ secondary 
school age, and certain physically han- 
dicapped groups of nursery school age. 


5. Make available residential school 
facilities for all those who are most 
seriously handicapped and who can- 
not be served in local school districts. 

6. Assign responsibility for admin- 
istering and supervising the program 
to the state education department 
through a division or director of spe- 
cial education responsible to the chief 
state school officer. 


7. Delegate to the administering 
agency the responsibility of develop- 
ing policies and drawing up regula- 
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tions regarding the operation of the 
program. 


8. Provide for the coordination of 
the programs of residential and day 
schools through a common administra- 
tion. 


9. Provide for the identification of 
the children to be served through a 
continuing census or periodic enumer- 
ation of all exceptional children in the 
state. 


10. Insure a coordination of serv- 
ices among all those state agencies con- 
cerned with the education, health, and 
welfare of exceptional children and 
youth. 
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Curriculum Planning for Exceptional Children 





N considering curriculum planning 

for exceptional children it seems we 
should first review what constitutes ac- 
ceptable curriculum planning for chil- 
dren who are less exceptional—the so- 
called normal children. 


All modern plans for curriculum 
planning for public school children in- 
clude attention to social needs and de- 
mands, to personal growth and _ be- 
havior, and to some content area— 
academic or otherwise. Whether we 
are educators of the larger group or 
of the minority groups—the exception- 
al, as curriculum planners we must 
know where we are going and have 
some clear-cut ideas as to how we can 
get there. In my opinion, this sense 
of direction can be achieved only by 
formulating a guiding philosophy, de- 
fining our educational objectives, and 
dedicating ourselves to the task of liv- 
ing in accordance with that philosophy. 
Thereby we shall more nearly achieve 
our objectives. 


If we accept democracy as a way of 
life, the philosophy which we shall 
evolve will be concerned with indi- 
vidual freedom, and the common wel- 
fare; with the participation of all in 
making decisions; with a planned evo- 
lution of programs of action and a 
peaceful method of settling controver- 
sial problems; and with the belief that 
a measure of one’s usefulness is his 
contribution in social living. Further- 
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more, no statement of educational 
philosophy will be complete in this 
year of 1946 which does not consider 
world relationships—“for ways must 
be found for the peoples of the world 
to work together, that problems may 
be solved without recourse to war and 
that all peoples of the world shall 
have a chance to share in the good 
things of life.”" Therefore, the educa- 
objectives which are finally 
take into account the 


tional 
evolved will 
following: 

1. The responsibility of education 
to society. a. Preservation and exten- 
sion of democracy, b. Preservation and 
rebuilding of human and natural re- 
sources, c. Development of world rela- 
tionships and understandings. 

2. The responsibility of education 
in providing for the individual. a. 
Physical welfare, b. Emotional stabil- 
ity, c. Attitudes and beliefs, d. Informa- 
tion and and skills, e. Economic com- 


petence. 


HOW DOES CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN DIFFER? 


In curriculum planning for excep- 
tional children, these same areas must 
be explored and analyzed. Out of the 
exploration and analysis must emerge 
such educational planning as will pre- 
pare the exceptional child to take his 


‘Curriculum Bulletin, 
Schools, Nov. 15, 1945. 


Minnaepolis Public 


® Miss May E. Bryne is Director of Special Education, Minneapolis Public Schocls. 


This paper was read before the curriculum section meeting of the twenty-second 
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place in society. If, however, the ex- 
ceptional child at maturity, because of 
his disability, is still unable to par- 
ticipate actively in community life, he 
should be allowed to take whatever 
place he has earned and is capable of 
filling. We, therefore, have an added 
responsibility for the education of so- 
ciety in that we must be able to de- 
vise ways of preparing society for the 
acceptance of persons who differ mark- 
edly from the majority of people mak- 
ing up that society. 

We also have additional responsibil- 
ity for the education of the individual 
exceptional child. His physical needs 
are more individualized—more exten- 
sive and therefore more expensive. It 
is only by making each exceptional 
child as physically fit as it is possible 
for him to be, that he can obtain the 
maximum satisfaction in life. This 
medical service is often difficult to ob- 
tain. It must, however, always be con- 
sidered as a necessity for the excep- 
tional child. 

His emotional development needs 
concentrated attention. This will dif- 
fer with the individual child. He must 
be helped to understand himself. He 
has marked differences to which he 
must adjust, or even rise above, if he 
is to take a place in society. His emo- 
tional life is closely tied up with his 
attitudes and beliefs. What he be- 
lieves and how he feels toward people 
and things largely depend upon his 
experiences in the home and in the 
community — the way he has been 
treated. His needs, whatever they are, 
must be met if he is to be prepared to 
work and play with others, to consider 
another’s feelings and to demenstrate 
a capacity for give and take. All of 
the characteristics which mark a so- 
cially useful citizen are necessary for 
the exceptional child, if he is to as- 
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sume his responsibility for the grow- 
ing up process. 

Practically the same information and 
skills as for more normal children are 
demanded of the exceptional child for 
adequacy in a modern world. It is 
for us to understand the modification 
which is necessary to supply the needs 
of the different levels of ability. It 
is also for us to select the minimum 
essentials to insure physical rehabilita- 
tion in the case of the crippled child. 

The economic competence of an ex- 
ceptional child is without question an 
individual matter. Considerable long- 
time planning is necessary for the in- 
dividual child, not only with parents 
and with educational authorities, but 
with prospective employers, if the way 
is to be cleared for that degree of 
economic competency which is max- 
imal for him. The war years have of- 
fered unusual opportunities to excep- 
tional youth. The talents of the gifted 
found outlet in many types of service 
to their country. Those who were re- 
jected for active duty found golden op- 
portunity for service on the home 
front. They went into industry—the 
mentally retarded, the crippled, and 
the blind—and they made good. These 
contributions must not be overlooked. 
The conditions under which they 
worked must be studied for the im- 
plications they offer, and must be 
capitalized for curricular purposes in 
guiding the exceptional youth of the 
future. 

In a democracy the total program of 
the school must consider the total de- 
velopment of each pupil. If the schools 
of this nation are to serve all the chil- 
dren of all the people, they must pro- 
vide for girls and boys of widely vary- 
ing backgrounds, abilities and needs. 
The degree to which the schools suc- 
ceed in meeting these common and 
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individual needs will be a significant 
factor in deciding what the world of 
the future will be like. 


BY WHOM IS CURRICULUM PLANNING 
DONE? 


In a city school system curriculum 
planning may be carried on under the 
direction of a curriculum’ expert, 
through consultancy service furnished 
by the local or state university, or as 
in the state of Wisconsin and other 
states, it may be sponsored by the 
State Department of Education. Re- 
gardless of the source of the director- 
ship, curriculum planning in a democ- 
racy should be a cooperative enter- 
prise with representatives on the Cur- 
riculum Council or Steering Com- 
mittee from parent-teacher, super- 
visory, and administrative groups. 
Each representative should be selected 
by his group. 

Some may question parent participa- 
tion. I do not, since any program of 
education functions most completely 
when the cooperation of all concerned 
is obtained. Certainly teachers, who 
in reality are the ones who will im- 
plement the curriculum, should help 
formulate the philosophy and assist in 
working out the objectives, for phil- 
osophy is something to live by—‘not 
a kind of mumbling in the dark.” It 
is useless if not practiced. To practice 
a philosophy must be part of the teach- 
ers very being. Any decision with re- 
spect to guiding principles and educa- 
tional objectives should, therefore, be 
that of the persons who are responsible 
for its execution. 

Wide reading in all areas pertaining 
to social living, child growth and de- 
velopment, child behavior and changes 





*Philosophy of Special Education—Minne- 


apolis Public Schools. 
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in techniques of teaching followed by 
discussions groups or workshops will 
help to crystallize group thinking and 
make production possible. Such stim- 
ulation is necessary for all participants. 


Not everyone has the ability to pro- 
duce curriculum materials. There are 
individual differences in adults as well 
as in children, but everyone should be 
stimulated to contribute, and the at- 
titudes and beliefs of the entire edu- 
cational force should be moulded by 
the kind of beliefs and attitudes that 
hold the democratic way of life as es- 
sential to the education of the chil- 
dren—of tomorrow. If we are to be 
truly democratic, it is only consistent 
that all persons involved, including 
laymen, have the opportunity of offer- 
ing constructive suggestions and crit- 
icisms. 

Curriculum development is a slow 
process. It should not be hurried too 
much. New techniques must be tried 
out, evaluated, and modified. It is a 
wise planning committee which makes 
provision for continuous re-evaluations 
to keep pace with changing human and 
social needs. 


HOW CAN THE CURRICULUM BE 
IMPLEMENTED ? 


In days gone by new courses of 
study were usually written in the cen- 
tral office of the different school sys- 
tems with varying degrees of teacher 
participation, if any. Consequently, 
the rank and file of teachers were not 
prepared for any changes made and 
had very little idea of what was ex- 
pected of them. Their patterns had 
not changed. Under the democratic 
set-up as described above, opportunity 
will have been given for participation 
from the very beginning. This policy 
should bear rich returns from the 
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standpoint of implementation. There 
will no longer be that sudden 
dropping off of the old and on with 
the new. 


HOW CAN THE CENTRAL OFFICE FORCE 
HELP IN IMPLEMENTATION? 


Curriculum planning and curriculum 
production are worthless unless imple- 
mentation is made possible. Members 
of the central office staff hold the key 
to effective implementation. The ef- 
fectiveness of leadership is determined 
by what is done. The kind of relation- 
ships workers have with other workers 
in the system is largely up to adminis- 
tration and supervision. The entire 
organization owes its first obligation, 
of course, to the pupil, but the more 
successful the administration is in 
creating an atmosphere of “we-ness,” 
a sharing of responsibility in the rela- 
tionships with teachers, the more ef- 
fective will be the curriculum in terms 
of pupil growth and development, in 
terms of understanding of child be- 
havior, and in terms of meeting human 
and social needs. 

The administration and supervisory 
staff must have faith in teachers as 
people and try to understand them, 
just as the teachers try to understand 
the children. In order to do this ef- 
fectively, the administration must first 
understand itself. Such understand- 
ing, coupled with encouragement of 
teacher successes and constructive help 
with teacher problems, is essential in 
desirable human relationships. 


Supervisors or consultants are ex- 
pected to furnish leadership in child 
study, in curriculum planning, and in 
community relations but all relation- 
ships are helped by being human and 
fair, by working together as partners, 
by realizing that everyone’s job is im- 
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portant, and by giving credit where 
credit is due. 


In being asked to lead a discussion 
on curriculum planning, I have as- 
sumed that I would be discussing the 
problem with persons engaged in the 
supervision of exceptional children. 
To you, I would say: America is on 
the threshold of a new day in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children. Amer- 
ica is now committed to the develop- 
ment of the individual. Many public 
school systems are expressing their 
philosophies of education in terms of 
serving the needs of all the children 
of all the people. This philosophy, if 
put into practice, must include the ex- 
ceptional. 


This philosophy is not particularly 
new to those in the field of special edu- 
cation. For some time we have been 
endeavoring to implement such a phil- 
osophy as a way of life for ourselves 
and the exceptional children for whose 
education we have been responsible. 
And now educators in the general 
field of education have come to the 
point of regarding individual differ- 
ences as a surmountable problem, of 
recognizing that every child has emo- 
tional, social and physical needs which 
must now be met through curriculum 
planning and of accepting the demo- 
cratic approach to living. All this, to 
my way of thinking, heralds for the 
exceptional child a future with other 
opportunities for participating in our 
general society. 


WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, is Pamphlet No. 112 in 
the series of popular factual, ten-cent 
pamphlets issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., non-profit, educational or- 
ganization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 
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Segregation versus Non-Segregation 


of Exceptional Children 





INTRODUCTION 


LL who attended the opening ses- 

sion of the Twenty-second An- 
nual Meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children were 
interested in the panel discussion on 
segregation. A wide range of views 
were expressed and the discussion was 
exceedingly constructive. Each mem- 
ber of the panel has supplied the 
Journal with a prepared statement, 
which represents the gist of his views 
as presented during the discussion. 
These statements are presented in the 
paragraphs which follow. 


ATTITUDE OF A TEACHER A CRITICAL 
FACTOR 


“We might attempt to define segre- 
gation in terms of the administrative 
set-up or organization. A residential 
school with children of a certain dis- 
ability, confined to a campus for 
twenty-four hour care, would appear 
rather definitely to be providing for 
segregation. A day school with a 
given building devoted exclusively to 
a handicapped group or groups would 
likewise provide for segregation. A 
special class in a regular school build- 
ing with pupils restricted to the room 
would be considered by many as an 
example of segregation. 

Should the pupils of such a class 
participate with other pupils of the 
building in certain classes and ac- 
tivities, the program would still be 





considered as providing some segre- 
gation. There are some who consider 
any setting apart of pupils, no mat- 
ter how slight, as segregation. It 
would appear to me, however, that 
segregation is better understood not 
as a plan or organization but rather 
as a frame of mind. Teachers in a 
residential school, if so minded, can 
provide for pupils so many contacts 
with the regular community that 
segregation is avoided. Conversely 
a teacher having an atypical child in 
a regular classroom might make that 
child an island of isolation and segre- 
gation. 


“One of our suburban communities 
operates on a plan which is described 
by the term cooperation. All special 
classes for atypical children are or- 
ganized as a department of a building 
housing a junior high school and an 
elementary school. Special class 
pupils participate with pupils of the 
regular grades in all classes and ac- 
tivities where they can do so with 
profit and safety to themselves. In 
the special classes they have avail- 
able all of the specialized service and 
care necessary and desirable in con- 
nection with their handicap. Such a 
program pre-supposes the assumption 
of certain duties and responsibilities 
on the part of both the special class 
teacher and the teacher of regular 


grades. 


The special class teacher must pre- 


@ Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Marquis Shattuck, Assistant Superintendent Detroit Public 


Schools served as chairman of the panel. 
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pare the pupil for participation in the 
regular class and must arrange for 
the contact with a class suited to his 
needs from the standpoint of grade 
placement and size of class. She 
must also provide the teacher of the 
regular class with all pertinent in- 
formation about the atypical child 
noting restrictions in activities, if in- 
dicated, and likewise any special rou- 
tine as to schedules or records. In 
general the atypical children attend- 
ing a regular class should be expected 
to participate in the regular activities 
of the class and to meet class stand- 
ards.” 

In reply to a question regarding 
non-segregation at the Senior High 
age level, Mr. Tenny stated: 


“If statements in recent publica- 
tions such as Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth and the Harvard Report on 
General Education in a Free Society, 
have any meaning, provisions must be 
made for atypical young people in- 
cluding the slow learning in our high 
schools. The high school is a vital 
part of the community for adolescent 
youth, and all youth, if they are to 
become a part of our adult commun- 
ity, should be privileged to have some 
participation in this center of the 
youth community. 


“Fine as our special classes may be, 
it is rather ridiculous to say that a 
slow learning youth is prepared to 
meet all the responsibilities of com- 
petitive life at 16 or 17 while other 
and brighter youths need many more 
years of preparation. We cannot af- 
ford to have our retarded young peo- 
ple wandering the alleys, streets and 
highways of the land from the age 
of 16 until they can find a job. 


“The high school can find a place 
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their 
traditions and make some modifica- 
tions in their curriculums.” 


for them if they will forget 


JoHN W. Tenny, General 
Advisor Special Education, 
Wayne University 


A MIIDDLE GROUND POSITION 


“There is an old saying that I be- 
lieve applies to women as well as to 
men. ‘A man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still.’ An 
ardent believer in segregation or in 
non-segregation is not going to alter 
his opinion much after a convention 
discussion on the subject. 


“However, some of us believe in a 
middle ground procedure. To segre- 
gate a child, for a short time, often 
gives him a chance to develop a sense 
of security and the ability to face the 
problems presented by living with 
so-called normal children. Segrega- 
tion of several types of physically 
handicapped children for education 
and treatment, for a necessary period 
of time, is psychologically sound, I be- 
lieve. The child learns that other 
children have handicaps, and have 
learned to live with them successfully. 


“Too, dumping a handicapped child 
into a pool of normal children where 
he must sink or swim should not be 
permitted until all teachers have been 
trained to be life savers. Teach the 
handicapped child to swim first.” 


Bess R. Jounson, Principal 
Smor.se Opportunity School 
Des Moines, Iowa 


SEGREGATION GIVES US A SKEWED 
CULTURE 


“A human being is a product of his 
culture, of his own reactions to the 
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life he has led. The reactions that 
make a human being human, are re- 
actions to other people. Segregation 
gives any human being a skewed cul- 


ture. The handicapped needs special 
understanding rather than _ special 
classes. 


“A major handicap of the non- 
typical child, the more extreme devi- 
ate, is the attitude of the general 
population towards him. Even great- 
er than the abnormal’s need for nor- 
mal associates is the need of the bulk 
of human beings to know the dull, 
crippled, blind, deaf, mildly neurotic 
child well enough to accept him and 
not regard him as being pathetic or 
discomforting or as something to be 
kept out of sight. 


“The mass of people needs to know 
what kinds of help are needed and 
what types of help are salutary in 
their effects. 


“The great mission of the many out- 
standingly well-trained and high-pur- 
posed teacher in special education is 
to keep the public constantly remind- 
ed that the plight of children, the 
handicaps of many children for whom 
special education appears to be bene- 
ficial, results largely from inapprop- 
priate circumstances in neighborhood 
and the limitations of the school. A 
neurotic child is an intolerable dis- 
turbance in sterile, closely standard- 
ized circumstances; a dull child can- 
not participate in a situation requir- 
ing all members to read the same book 
and get the same results; a blind child 
cannot write; a hard-of-hearing child 
cannot find satisfying experiences 
among people who do nothing but ask 
and answer questions. Special educa- 
tion today is in the unenviable posi- 
tion of tempering evil winds to the 
most closely shorn victims of out- 
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moded and inadequate educational 
provision for all children.” 


Howarp A. Lang, Consultant, 
Bureau of Crime Prevention, 
Department of Police, 

Detroit 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


“The question of whether pupils in 
need of special education should be 
segregated or not is one that cannot 
be answered with a categorical yes or 
no. Without question there should be 
as little segregation as possible be- 
cause the child should not be deprived 
of the socializing influence of the regu- 
lar school if it is possible to keep him 
in regular groups in regular schools. 


“In deciding whether a child should 
or should not be segregated the school 
administrator should make the deci- 
sion upon an individual basis resting 
his judgment upon certain principles. 
Among these principles are the fol- 
lowing: 


“In administering special groups the 
school administrator must maintain a 
balance between the interests of the 
pupils needing special education and 
the interests of the great majority of 
the pupil personnel of the school. 
Often the needs of the one will con- 
flict with those of the other. The 
school administrator in charge must 
see that such conflicts do not work 
out to the detriment of both groups. 
In making all decisions concerning the 
administration of special groups, the 
school administrator must weigh both 
sides of the question before deciding 
upon a course of action. Thus, in de- 
termining whether a pupil should be 
placed in a special class, the school 
administrator must be governed by 
the welfare of both the individual 
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child and the student body. In gen- 
eral, it is best not to segregate any in- 
dividual by placement in a _ special 
group, if he may receive as good or 
better training in a normal group of 
pupils, even though it may be neces- 
sary to give him special help and more 
individual attention than is usually 
provided in the regular classes. The 
exception to the rule is encountered 
when the detriment to the interests of 
the group outweighs the benefit de- 
rived by the individual from his as- 
sociation with the regular group. 


“In the administration of special 
groups within a school, the school ad- 
ministrator should strive to make them 
feel that they are an integral part of 
the regular school. In brief, the spe- 
cial groups should be administered as 
nearly as possible in the same way 
that normal groups are handled. The 
regular school routine should be fol- 
lowed wherever possible. Any stigma 
attached to placement in a _ special 
group should be carefully avoided. 
However, where the needs of the spe- 
cial group demand it, the adminis- 
trator should not hesitate to deviate 
from the regular school routine. 


“Placement in any special group 
should never be used as a punishment. 
The question of placement should al- 
ways be decided upon the basis of the 
special needs of a particular type of 
individual pupil, never on the basis 
of punishment or threat against the 
child. Nothing will act more quickly 
to attach a stigma to special class 
work than using placement in such 
classes to carry out threats or to in- 
flict punishments. 


“In organizing special classes for 
deviate pupils the groups should be 
made as homogeneous as possible. For 
example, the mentally deficient should 
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not be placed with behavior problems 
and the speech defectives with the 
deaf. 


“Specialist (such as_ physicians, 
nurses, psychologists, and _psychiat- 
rists) may be called wpon to do diag- 
nostic work, to suggest remedial 
measures, and to advise with the of- 
ficers of the school; but the school ad- 
ministrator should be the final autior- 
ity in the transfer of children to spe- 
cial groups. The educator represents 
the parent as well as the school and 
the co-operation of the parent must 
be secured, if the child is to secure 
the greatest service from the special 
class. The school administrator must, 
therefore, be qualified to interpret the 
findings of the specialists to parents 
and teachers, not merely to deliver 
orders.” 


Epwarp H. STuLLKEN, Principal, 
Montefiore Special School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXTREMISTS HAVE CONFUSED ISSUE 


“The extremists on the question of 
segregation verses non - segregation 
have, it seems to me, distorted the is- 
sues involved, much to the confusion 
of both educators and the public. 
Briefly stated, the purposes to be 
served by the school include, among 
other things, an opportunity for each 
child’s own all-round social emotional, 
cultural, and vocational development. 
This indicates the utilization of what- 
ever environment will promote the 
most desirable growth. The selection 
of that environment must, however, be 
based on a thorough understanding of 
the particular child involved rather 
than on an administrative expediency 
of segregation or a blind ideal of non- 
segregation. 
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“Ordinarily a normal environment 
is a first essential to normal develop- 
ment. But the exceptional child— 
especially certain types — possesses 
needs of which neither the regular 
classroom teacher nor normal class- 
mates have any understanding. Con- 
sequently to place such a child in a 
normal environment may lead to dis- 
astrous educational retardation and 
emotional and social maladjustment, for 
the simple reason that physical pres- 
ence with a normal group is no guar- 
antee against segregation. In fact it 
often results in segregation in _ its 
worst form, namely that of impossible 
intellectual competition and social iso- 
lation. 


“On the other hand, the adminis- 
trator that thinks no special problems 
are involved in the social adjustment 
of a physically segregated group of 
children is hiding his head in the sands 
Physical segregation for 
purposes 


of unreality. 
instructional or 
must not be permitted to include social 
isolation. For the group’s own wel- 
fare, it must be made an integral part 
of society and its contacts with a nor- 
mal environment must be made as fre- 
quently and under as practicable and 
as meaningful situations as possible. 
Failure to provide such opportunities 
in the development of 


residence 


may result 
children who are perfectly adjusted to 
a_ special which they 
must some day leave, but who are 
wholly unprepared for the everyday 
world in which they will spend most 
of their lives. 


environment 


“The question really is not one of 
physical segregation or non-segrega- 
tion. It is a question of creating an 
environment in which an exceptional 
child can make satisfactory all-round 
growth and development. Whenever 
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the necessary teacher knowledge for 
his guidance, the necessary classmate 
attitudes for his social acceptance, and 
the necessary modifications for his in- 
struction can be made in a so-called 
normal environment, then that en- 
vironment is best. However, without 
such modifications, that environment 
is in most instances the worst, fur- 
nishing nothing but frustration and 
defeat. 


“Neither the ordinary unmodified 
normal environment nor the un- 
modified segregated environment is 
suitable for growth and development 
of a markedly exceptional child. The 
normal environment must be appre- 
ciably modified to provide for his 
deviation from the normal group and 
for his acceptance into it, while the 
segregated environment, which is de- 
signed to meet his exceptional condi- 
tion, must be appreciably modified to 
meet his social needs. Consequently 
the great task before educators today, 
as far as exceptional children are con- 
cerned, is that of understanding such 
children and of modifying or estab- 
environments _ that 
will enable them to grow, in a manner 


lishing desirable 


that is normal for their needs, into 
intellectually, 
and vocationally adjusted citizens of 
the world in which they live.” 


socially, emotionally, 


Har.tey Z. Woopven, Superintendent 
Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan 


SEGREGATION DEVELOPS INADEQUACY 


“Special Education assumes respons- 
ibility for those who have failed to ad- 
just in the regular set-up. After 
twenty-five years of this procedure, 
several questions naturally arise. What 
kind of set-up still exists? Should 
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children still be failing in it? Can we 
ever establish a basis for a child’s 
education and social adjustment and 
prepare a program for him before, 
rather than after, he becomes a prob- 
lem? Are academic skills still to be 
the yardstick of the total education 
and social growth of a child? 


“Special education offers a balanced 
curriculum in the three R’s developed 
through vocational subjects. It also 
provides training in handling personal 
and social relationships at pupil’s own 
level. Results of this training have 
been fully demonstrated during the 
war years. 


Adolescents are more concerned with 
their relationships with others and 
their acceptance in the group than with 
their school achievement and if their 
school is the object of ridicule in the 
community, they have little desire to 
continue their contact with it. This 
means that they lose the benefit of an 
association that might be an anchor 
and source of help for the future. 


“Education must itself 
more with what goes on in the mind 
of a child rather than with what goes 
on in a classroom. Modern edu- 
cational philosophy assumes __ the 
right of every child to be educated 


concern 





according to his ability and _ social 
needs. It would seem right, therefore, 
that, with our knowledge of modern 
educational methods, a more scientific 
treatment than segregation be afforded 
all children within the school.” 


I. M. Ross 

Morrison School for Mentally 
Retarded, Adolescent Girls, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


“Under plan of segregation pupils 
suffer from a feeling of inadequacy 
which comes from being singled out 
for special treatment. They are de- 
nied the opportunity of mingling with 
others of their age group and de- 
prived of social experience that would 
be a stimulus to further development. 
The feeling of security gained from a 
sense of belonging is not achieved. 


cd 
PRESIDENT URGES FEDERAL AID 

Of great, special interest to educators was that part of the President’s message on 
the state of the union, delivered January 21, 1946, which presented his firm recommenda- 
tion for federal aid legislation to the Congress. 

“Tt is essential,” the President declared, “to provide adequate elementary and 
secondary schools everywhere. The proposed federal grants for current educa- 
tional expenditures should be made for the purpose of improving the educational system 
where improvement is most needed. . . Further assistance is desirable and necessary. . .” 

With respect to federal control, the President pointed out, “The federal govern- 
ment has not sought, and will not seek, to dominate education in the states. It should 
continue its historic role of leadership and advice and, for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunity, it should extend further financial support to the cause of 
education in areas where this is desirable.” | 

President Truman also urged federal assistance “for providing adequate buildings 
for schools and other educational institutions. In view of current arrears in the con- | 
struction of educational facilities, I believe that legislation to authorize grants for 
educational facilities, to be matched by similar expenditures by state and local author- 
ities, should receive the favorahle consideration of the Congress.” In this connection 
attention is invited to HR4499 aiid $1719, reviewed in LEGISLATIVE NEWS FLASH, 
Vol. III, No. 1, January 7, 1946. These are companion bills which call for federal aid, 
on a matching basis, for school construction in the states, and in their provisions 
utilize regularly established federal and state educational agencies without federal 
encroachment upon state control. (Legislative News Flash, January 30, 1946) 
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Reconversion and Special Education 


HE history of the world tells us 

that since the beginning of time 
man’s favorite pastime has been in- 
dulgence in conflict. Conflicts or wars 
are ascribed to three things, namely, 
lust for power, greed, and selfishness. 
World War II was no exception. Al- 
though actual shooting war which 
dates from the Pearl Harbor incident 
is over, the war will continue on many 
fronts until the end of time. It seems 
that conflict is a permanent state of 
being, and it may be said that it is a 
painful or unhappy state of conscious- 
ness resulting from a clash or contest 
of incompatible desires, aims, and 
drives. 


Through the years we have used 
many different terms to describe these 
conflicts, and the latest one, which ap- 
pears in all of the papers and period- 
icals and which can be heard on the 
radio every day, is Reconversion. Per- 
mit me to turn to “John Webster” and 
read his definition. To be reconvert- 
ible you must be capable of being re- 
converted to the original form or con- 
dition. Can you imagine those of us 
who have acquired a middle age 
spread being reconverted to our origin- 
al condition? He states further that 
reconversion means to turn back, to 
reverse or transpose, to change or turn 
from one belief to another, to alter or 
to change from one thing to another, 
to apply to any use or purpose by a 
diversion from a prior one to the 





John E. Fintz 


proper and intended use, or of a per- 
son to be converted from one opinion 
to another. 


We know of Democrats who left the 
party to join the ranks of The Re- 
publicans. But are they going to re- 
convert to the Democratic party which 
was unsatisfactory when they took 
the walk, unless it improves the condi- 
tions under which it operated when it 
became unsatisfactory? 


We read that the number of divorces 
now exceeds the number of marriages, 
and that recently in one state 600 ex- 
servicemen filed petitions for divorce 
in one single day. Does this indicate 
a need for a social reconversion pro- 
gram? 


At this point let me ask you—Do we 
want to turn back to the so-called 
good old days? Is it desirable to re- 
verse? Shall we go back to the con- 
ditions prior to 1939 when there was 
a ban on married teachers and salary 
reductions and payless pay days? Sut:- 
marizing the questions, it amounts to 
only one thing and that is, “Shall we 
regress or progress?” 


Every war is an expensive inventory 
of resources and manpower. It is an 
enlightening technique, and _ it 
vides ample opportunity for reflection. 
Following World War I, because of the 
discovery of a high percentage of il- 
literacy, physical unfitness for military 
service, and lack of technically trained 


pro- 


® Joun E. Fintz is assistant Superintendent of Cleveland Public Schools in charge 
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men, we resolved that such a condi- 
tion should not prevail, and that it 
would never happen again. As a re- 
sult, there was a great expansion in 
physical training. Health education 
programs began to appear in every 
school curriculum. During this period 
there was a rapid expansion of classes 
for the physically handicapped. Elabor- 
ate vocational high schools were built 
in most of the large cities, and prac- 
tically all schools not only junior and 
senior high schools but also the ele- 
mentary schools either expanded or 
set up industrial arts courses. Cleve- 
land is a classic example with its large 
elementary handcraft program. Yes, 
we were determined to educate all of 
the children of all of the people and 
all were to be useful and productive 
in our society. 

Just as we were about to throw our 
new program into high gear, the un- 
forgetable 1929 came upon the scene, 
and we lost sight of our objective. 
Since we all know what the condi- 
tions were from 1929 to 1941, I will 
pass up this period and review the 
achievements of our educational pro- 
gram by quoting some figures on 
Army rejections out of the first mil- 
lion recruits for World War II: (1) 
Of each 100, only 47 were fit for mili- 
tary duty; (2) Of each 100, 15 were 
fit for limited military duty; (3) Of 
each 100, 28 were unfit for military 
duty; (4) Of 4,650,000, 43 per cent 
were discharged for medical reasons, 
1,825,000 for personality disorders, and 
300,000 for neuro-psychiatric. 


Other data accumulated by the 
Armed Forces deal with the so-called 
functional illiterate. The individuals 
in this group of 750,000 were unable 
to read a general order. They could 
not recognize the number on their 
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identification tags nor tell time by the 
clock. 

In view of these facts we may well 
ask, “Have the schools failed in their 
job?” The answer is NO, because the 
evidence indicates that many of these 
men never had a chance to go to 
school. 

This group was called to serve the 
United States of America, but they 
were physically and mentally incom- 
petent of contributing to America’s 
victory. Neither can these men serve 
American industry effectively. 


There are approximately thirty mil- 
lion children enrolled in our schools, 
but the records also indicate that in 
the rural areas there are three million 
children between the ages of five and 
eighteen who are not enrolled in 
school. Is there anyone who would 
recommend reconversion in education? 
Shall we continue to insist on State’s 
rights or have we reached the point 
where Federal Aid to schools is in the 
interest of national welfare? 


Since the G. I.’s are getting out of 
uniform and back to civilian life, let 
us set aside the army findings and 
examine our own school program. In 
the elementary schools we have what 
is known as the Child Progress Plan. 
Its objective is to reduce failures. The 
trouble with this plan is that when 
educational guidance is overlooked, it 
does not go far enough. It is helpful 
in many cases, but without intelligent 
guidance it is only postponing the in- 
evitable failure for too many children. 
Postponing failure will not solve any 
problems; on the contrary it will com- 
plicate many new problems. For ex- 
ample, one hundred per cent of those 
who enter the seventh grade at 
Thomas A. Edison Occupational School 
for Boys are retarded. 
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RECONVERSION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Among the physically handicapped, 
the retardation is as follows: (1) 
Sight saving, 40 per cent; (2) Hard of 
Hearing, 41 per cent; (3) Deaf, 98 
per cent; (4) Crippled, 90 per cent. 


The average teacher and principal 
could greatly reduce this retardation 
by an early discovery of children who 
are in need of special services, if he 
were assisted by a broader program 
of medical inspection and a better un- 
derstanding of the child problem. 

The Good Book says, “God made 
the heavens and the earth, and with- 
out was not anything that was made.” 
This includes us. However, we are 
assuming in too many cases that God 
will take care of everything forever. 
It is clearly indicated, however, that 
some cooperation is necessary. 

In order to cover up some defici- 
encies in our educational program, we 
find groups classifying children. For 
example, some advocate classifying 
children as good and bad, and suggest 
a school as an abode for evil doers, 
who should be kept apart from those 
they might contaminate. Another 
group suggests that certain numbers 
of children are worthless. They ad- 
vocate a school that will serve as a 
disposal plant and eliminate from the 
school system the human material 
which cannot be used, but the by- 
product of industry is never discarded 
as worthless. It may have unexpected 
values. Children with remedial de- 
fects must be discovered early and cor- 
rected. 

In education, as in industry, the de- 
termination of worth is a matter for 
experiment and research rather than 
snap judgment. 

The expert economists who are 
planning for the reconversion period 
and the sixty-six million jobs have 
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failed to include any plans for youth. 
This includes youth in all classifica- 
tions. By ignoring this need we are 
surely planning for loss of productive 
work, for delinquency, for moral dis- 
integration, poor citizenship, human 
inefficiency and waste. Youth must 
be prepared for job competition in this 
postwar period, or we shall have an- 
other lost and unwanted generation 
of young people in this postwar period. 


This brings us to a fundamental 
principle. We must make our schools 
fit the pupils if we compel them to 
attend school. A truancy law is a 
good thing insofar as it keeps the chil- 
dren in school. However, the law 
needs to be supplemented by work in 
the schools that is suited to the needs 
of the children we legally compel to 
attend. This does not mean laxity or 
just any old method. 


In considering the practicality of the 
attempt to educate children, the whole 
issue turns on the nature of the chil- 
dren themselves, their inherent power 
and capabilities. Therefore, if they 
do only as they are told or as they 
are compelled to do, if they stay in 
school, at all, little good can come 
to them from such servitude. 

This type of philosophy leads to 
truancy, and as we very well know, 
truancy is generally caused by the 
unwillingness of children to under- 
take what they have little or no abil- 
ity to perform. 

Another fact worth remembering is 
that records indicate that over eighty 
per cent of the cases of truancy are be- 
low the fourth grade level. This fact 
may be startling, but this is an ex- 
ample of what retardation and failure 
can accomplish. Rarely does anyone 
find a case of truancy where the child 
is doing well and excelling in his 
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class. In the light of all evidence and 
of past experience, it seems that what 
is needed is not reconversion, but a 
sound program of remodeling. Many 
changes have been made in our schools 
during the past decade, including the 
changes which aided the war program. 
It is evident that more changes are a 
necessity, and some may be very dras- 
tic. We cannot, by any stretch of 
imagination, return to any previous 
period or the so-called good old days 
We recognize that no two individ- 
uals are alike and that the needs of 
the individuals differ greatly. There- 
fore, if education is to function in the 
lives of youth, it must be based upon 
and organized in terms of life itself. 
A school system must be made up of 
many units which fit together to make 
a complete picture. Child welfare 
must be the aim of the entire system. 
We must bring into play any force to 
accomplish this aim for everyone. 
Let’s stop talking about the under- 
age, the normal, the overage, the sub- 
normal, the morons and the various 
races and creeds, and start talking 
about children, the citizens of to- 
morrow. The philosophy of “Oh, just 
a low I. Q.—why brother,” must be 
discarded, because the community can- 
not continue to accept such smoke 
screens or alibis for school failures. 
Perhaps we can form a new philo- 


sophy or an objective from the Lord’s 
Prayer and really resolve to “Lead 
them not into temptation but deliver 
them from evil.” Better schools and 
more effective teaching will pay large 
social and economic dividends. In our 
daily teaching assignment we must bear 
in mind the Chinese proverb, “Better 
light the candle than to curse the dark- 
ness.” Through our lesson planning 
we can turn on the lights so that all 
may see. Don’t let people classify us 
with Christopher Columbus. He start- 
ed from Spain and didn’t know where 
he was going. When he arrived in 
this country, he did not know where 
he was and when he returned to Spain, 
he could not tell them where he had 
been, and he did all of this with other 
people’s money. 


In the next few years we will be 
obliged to face difficult problems. 
Snap judgment or indifference will 
never lead to a solution. Child study 
will help and I am certain that if we 
approach our jobs and problems with 
determination, we will find suitable 
ways and means of keeping youth in 
school until they are properly pre- 
pared to take their place in society 
If we are to have full employment and 
sixty-six million jobs, and if we are 
to maintain the true values of life for 
which millions of men gave their lives 
in World War II, we must not fail. 





TOWARD IMPROVING PH.D. PROGRAMS 

Research training seldom qualifies doctoral candidates for rich personal and social 
living within the framework of their jobs, according to a report prepared by Dr. E. V. 
Hollis, senior specialist in the U. S. Office of Education who recently completed a study 
for the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 

Analyzing the records of 22,509 persons who received their Ph.D. degrees between 
1930 and 1940, Dr. Hollis found that 65 percent entered the college teaching field, 20 
percent took jobs in industrial research, 10 percent found work with the government, 
and 5 percent entered pre-collegiate institutions. He found 13 percent engaged in 
work unrelated to their training or at jobs requiring no more than undergraduate 
preparation. He found Doctor of Philosophy holders in such positions as village post- 
master, rental agent, village banker, police court judge, and clerical workers. Express 
News Letter, March 2, 1946. 
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Relative Work Efficiency of Physically 
Disabled Industrial Workers 


REE hundred randomly selected 

orthopedically disabled persons in 
23 light, medium, and heavy plants 
were matched with 300  non- 
disabled persons and these groups 
were studied intensively. Criteria for 
work efficiency used in the study out- 
lined below was the same as _ that 
established by industry for hiring, fir- 
ing, and transferring: 


1. Rate of production, i. e., fair, good, 
or excellent. 

2. Quality of production, i. 
average, average, or above average. 

3. Weekly wages—become definite in- 
dices of a worker’s ability to pro- 
duce. 

4. Accident frequency — how often 
workers sustain accidents. (Acci- 
dent frequency is computed thus: 
multiply the number of accidental 
injuries by 1,000,000 and divide by 
the total man-hours of exposure). 

5. Accident severity—number of days 
lost per worker per year as a re- 
sult of accident (computed thus: 
Multiply the number of days lost 
by 2,500, this latter figure being the 
average number of hours worked 
per year, divide by the total man- 
hours of exposure.). 

6. Absenteeism—number of days lost 
per worker per year for causes other 
than accidents. 


e., below 





Eprror’s NOTE: 


Age, sex, length of time on job, pre- 
vious experience on the job, and train- 
ing affect production efficiency, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wagner. In his study, 
Dr. Wagner divided the disabled into 
two groups: those properly placed and 
those improperly placed. In deciding 
on this division, among criteria con- 
sidered were: 


1. Is the disabled person handicapped 
for the proper performance of the 
job? 

2. Has the disabled person the ability 
to compensate for his handicaps? 
3. Has he acquired by previous train- 
ing the necessary skill for the per- 

formance of the job? 

The orthopedically disabled were 
matched with able-bodied workers 
with respect to age, sex, length of time 
on job, and previous experience on 
the job. The only variable was the 
orthopedic disability. The work ef- 
ficiency of the matched group was 
studied with respect to the following 
factors: 


1. Effect of having had previous ex- 
perience in the type of job held at 
present. 

2. Effect of lack of any previous work 
experience. 


3. Relationship between work effi- 


This article is reproduced from a memorandum of Michael J. Short- 


ley, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. The 
summary is based on a study of Dr. Tobias Wagner as reported at a conference spon- 
sored by the New York University Center for Safety Education in Washington, D. C., 


June 14, 1945. 
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ciency and length of time in job. 

4. Influence of the disability on type 
of job performed. 

5. Influence the cause of the disability 
had on performance. 

6. Influence previous training had on 
work efficiency after disablement. 

7. Comparability of work efficiency of 
disabled females with able-bodied 
females. 

8. Comparability of work efficiency of 
disabled who had dependents with 
disabled who did not have de- 
pendents. 

9. Influence of the duration of dis- 
ability on job efficiency. 


The ratio that each type of dis- 
ability and each type of diagnosis con- 
stituted in the total group is Shown 
below. Groups constituting a small 
percentage are not shown. 


Percent 

Disability of Total 
Right lower extremity ............ 21 
Left lower extremity ............ 19 
BANGCY 1S) oss ce skeen eda caened 10 
MEN 5 sy go Gh ww del Osis One ENR GEO 8 
Both lower extremities ........... 7 
Left upper extremity ............ 6 
Right upper extremity ........... D 
Various combinations ............. 3 

Diagnosis 
Poliomyelitis .................0005 23 
POGOUTATIONS §2....00.6 cee dee ees vene 18 
Injuries (fractures, etc.) ......... 16 
WOISIGCAUION: acids co cce ob eee de sake’ 5 
Cerebral palsy .........0.0sc0c80% 4 
PRSREMEIRIS piss ajar’ + caddie wd awares 4 
SMEINNEESS Wilin.012 Sons Seas etc hag ante Atos eas 3 
TE SEMAN | os 55d eucoe'e og te os 9 si0 3 
Bone disease (tuberculosis, 

osteomyelitis, etc.) ............. 3 
Foot disability (hammer toes, 

TARO MCELMOUGD) silks enacts Syrniornes 2 
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Paths eisense)- ses estos eestor 2 
Comitaetanes: eee ioe ge en ehseee 2 
ea RER hon ha tne eeta are eats Se 2 
AT CUALOEY | ols:e 0 ccee-hare ae eee he ee 2 


Conclusion reached as a result of 
the study were summarized by Dr. 
Wagner as follows: 


1. There exists no difference in the 
work efficiency of disabled and 
able-bodied industrial workers. 
There are fair, good and excellent 
in both groups and the distribu- 
tion of these ranks is normal in 
each. 

2. When properly placed so that the 
disability does not affect efficient 
performance, the disabled indus- 
trial workers are generally more 
efficient than the normal. 

3. Disabled workers may possess dis- 
abilities considered a handicap for 
proper performance, but through 
compensation and adjustment be- 
come as efficient as normal work- 
ers. 

4. When disabled workers 
jobs identical to previous experi- 
ence, they are generally superior 
to normal. When they perform 
related jobs they are generally 
equal to the normal. When per- 
forming jobs in which they have 
had no previous experience, they 
are inferior in efficiency to the 


perform 


normal. 
5. During the first year on indus- 
trial jobs disabled workers are 
usually inferior to normal workers. 
However, after a year’s experi- 
ence they generally become super- 
ior, provided they are properly 
placed. 
When performing jobs of uniform 
processes they are very superior. 
When performing jobs of non- 


> 
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uniform processes they are slight- 
ly more efficient. 


. Proper placement is the most im- 


portant factor in insuring superior 
work efficiency of the disabled; 
even more so than previous train- 
ing. 


. Properly placed disabled workers 


with dependents are superior to 
disabled with no dependents in 
quality of performance and weekly 
wages, but appear to be more ac- 
cident-prone and lose much time 
as a result of accidents and ab- 
senteeism. 
Accident frequency rate of dis- 
abled is generally lower; however, 
the accident severity rate is high- 
er. 
Female disabled 
equal in work efficiency to able- 
bodied female workers. 
The disabled between 15 and 
years of age are more efficient 
than the able-bodied in the same 
group. Those 30 to 44 are more 
efficient than either disabled 
normal in the 15 to 29 group, but 
less efficient than the able-bodied 
in their own age group. 

The disabled between the ages 
of 45 and 59 and of 60 and 74 
are much more efficient than the 


generally are 


29 


or 


normal in these same age groups. 
There is a decline in efficiency for 
all persons between 60 and 74, but 
the decline for the disabled is less 
than for able-bodied workers. 
Those disabled by accident 


superior to those whose disability 


are 


resulted from disease. 

Long or short duration of disabil- 
ity had no observable effect on 
work efficiency. 

Psychologically the disabled work- 
er is no different from any other 


worker. His success is dependent 
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on himself, his employer, and his 
fellow workers. 


A number of recommendations were 
made by Dr. Wagner regarding 
the employment of handicapped 
workers: 


. Having demonstrated as a result 
of proper placement their ability 
to perform as efficiently as normal, 
the orthopedically disabled should 
be employed by industry under 
the same conditions as able-bodied 
workers. 

. Utilization of proper 

will insure equal or superior work 

efficiency of disabled. 

To insure proper placement, in- 

dustry should make analyses of 

listed, covering mental, 
environmental 


placement 


all jobs 
physical, require- 
ments of each. 

Before placing a disabled worker, 
it is reeommended that the place- 
be thoroughly in- 
formed with regard the dis- 
abled persons’ from all 
standpoints—physical, mental, ex- 
training, 


ment officer 
to 
assets 
perience, etc. 
. Vocational 
habilitation training are best qual- 
ified as placement officers. It 
recommended that industry make 
use of their Placement 
personnel should be trained in re- 
habilitation Since re- 
habilitation training is costly for 
industry, it is recommended that 
municipal and State governmental 


counsellors with re- 
is 


services. 


services. 


agencies employ _ rehabilitation 
workers. 

. To aid vocational rehabilitation 
counsellors it is recommended 


that plant physicians use uniform 


terminology in the diagnosis of 


(Continued on page 254) 
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Reviews 


A SURVEY OF THE CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN ENROLLED IN THE 
ORTHOPEDIC ROOMS IN MICHI- 
GAN, FROM SEPTEMBER, 1942 
TO JUNE, 1943, Alice Boldig Schert, 
Master’s Thesis, Michigan State Nor- 
mal Graduate Center, University of 
Michigan, August, 1945, 54 pp. 


Since 1923 Michigan has had legisla- 
tion which empowers a school district 
to organize special classes for crippled 
children. This study reports on an 
analysis of the enrollments in the 
thirty-two cities which now have such 
services. The data for the survey 
were secured from the annual reports 
of the center. These reports are on 
file in the office of the State Superin- 
tendent, and contain individual data 
on each child enrolled in orthopedic 
classes in Michigan. From the re- 
ports of the school year, September, 
1942 to June, 1943 the following items 
of information were obtained: 

(1) Type of enrollment, i. e., pro- 
portion of time spent in Orthopedic 
Classes and other services received; 
(2) type of enrollment, i. e., residence 
or nonresidence; (3) age, grade place- 
ment of each child; (4) disabilities as 
reported by competent orthopedists. 

In addition to these data it was felt 
desirable to secure additional informa- 
tion relative to transfers from the 
Orthopedic Room and the _ percent- 
age of daily attendance of crippled 
children. Questionnaires were sent 
out to the teachers in the thirty-two 
Orthopedic Centers in Michigan. The 
questionnaire dealt with the following 
items of information: (1) number of 
children re-enrolled in Orthopedic 
Rooms in September, 1943; (2) num- 
ber of children sufficiently improved 
to return to regular classes in Sep- 
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tember, 1943; (3) number dismissed 
from the room because nothing more 
could be done for them; (4) number 
who were graduated from the depart- 
ment in June, 1943; (5) yearly per- 
centage of daily attendance in each 
orthopedic center; (6) yearly per- 
centage of daily attendance of the 
regular school system of each town or 
city which had an orthopedic class. 

The study of the 2,056 crippled 
children enrolled in Michigan ortho- 
pedic classes revealed the following 
facts: 

1. Eighty-three point five per cent 
are resident members while the re- 
maining 339 or 16.5 per cent are non- 
residents. Non-resident children are 
those who live cut side the district 
in which the school is located. There 
is no tuition charge for such children 
in Michigan. 

2. Type 1 defined in Michigan as 
eligible children in special rooms full 
time constituted 88.4 per cent. Only 
11.6 per cent were getting part time 
services. 

3. There were 1,080 boys or 52.5 
per cent of the total enrollment while 
the 962 girls constituted 46.8 per cent 
of the enrollment. 

4. The greatest percentage of cases 
is found at ages ten and thirteen, each 
of these constituting 11 per cent of the 
enrollment. The smallest enrollment 
was found at ages three, four, and five. 
There was a gradual decrease in the 
age group ranging from thirteen to 
twenty. 

5. The largest enrollment is found 
in Grade Two with 257 cases repre- 
senting about 12.5 per cent of the total 
enrollment. With the exception of 
Grade Seven, the grades Three to 
Nine show a gradual decrease reach- 
ing less than one per cent in Grades 
Eleven and Twelve. 
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6. Forty-nine and five-tenths per 
cent showed normal age-grade place- 
ment, 48.2 per cent were retarded, 
1.6 per cent were accelerated, and no 
age grade records were given for .6 
per cent. The great retardation might 
be explained in part by late entrance, 
and time lost for treatment and hos- 
pitalization, etc. 

7. Cardiac conditions (429 cases or 
20.9 per cent) ranked first in pre- 
valence in the classification of dis- 
abilities. Poliomyelitis was second 
constituting 415 cases or 20.1 per cent. 
Cerebral palsy was third with 412 
cases or 20 per cent. Osteomyelitis 
and tuberculosis were next with much 
less prevalence. 

8. Of the 1,902 children included in 
the part of the survey based upon 
questionnaire returns 1,306 or 
68.3 per cent of the number enrolled 
in orthopedic rooms from September, 
1942 to June, 1943, were re-enrolled 
in orthopedic rooms in September, 
1943. 

9. Of the 1,902 cases, 273 were re- 
turned to regular rooms in Septem- 
ber, 1943. This represents 14.4 per 
cent of all cases reported on ques- 
tionnaire returns or 45.9 per cent of 
all the transfers. 

10. Forty-three children represent- 
ing 2.2 per cent of the cases studied or 
7.2 per cent of the transfers were dis- 
missed from orthopedic rooms but 
were not sent to regular rooms. 

11. Sixty children representing 3.1 
of the total or 10 per cent of the trans- 
fers were graduated from the eighth 
grade in June, 1943. Eleven chil- 
dren representing .6 per cent of the 
total studied or 1.8 of the transfers 
were graduated from the _ twelfth 
grade. 

12. Two hundred and nine 
representing 11 per cent of the cases 


cases 
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studied or 35.1 per cent of the trans- 
fers could not be located in Septem- 
ber, 1943. 

13. The average percentage of daily 
attendance among crippled children 
was 86.5 per cent while that of normal 
children in the same 19 centers was 
90.8 per cent. The good attendance 
among crippled children may be due 
to good transportation facilities afford- 
ed them, and close contact with the 
home. (Alice Boldig Schert, Covina, 
California) 


TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE, Ar- 
thur E. Traxler, 1945, Harper and 
Brothers, New York City, New 
York. $3.50. 


Focused on the application of guid- 
ance in vocational adjustment and 
course scheduling, this text is thorough 
in its insistence on objective bases for 
guidance. As a natural consequence of 
this point of view, the discussion deals 
with tests and records. Question- 
naires, interviews, rating scales, anec- 
dotal records, and behavior reports 
as well as pupil personnel records, case 
studies, and the more commonly 
known aptitude and achievement tests 
are all thoroughly discussed. Many 
examples of these instruments are in- 
cluded giving the reader a practical 
insight into such devices. The text 
also contains numerous bibliographies 
for future reading. 

In the field of vocational guidance, 
the text covers appraisal of the abil- 
ities and disabilities of the counselee. 
It does not deal with gathering occu- 
pational information nor with import- 
ing it. It deals with follow-up only in 
the record aspects. 

The book contains no discussion of 
the application of these various ob- 
jective techniques to the special-edu- 
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cation situation. The special-educa- 
tion worker will benefit from the text 
only to the extent he can adapt its sug- 
gestions to his needs. (GEorGE Lavos, 
Vocations and Educational Studies Di- 
rector, Michigan School for the Deaf.) 


FOUNDATIONS OF READING IN- 
STRUCTION, Emmett Albert Betts, 
1946, American Book Company, 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
New York, $4.50. Cloth. 


This monumental book of 757 two 
column pages marks the beginning of 
a promising new era in education. It 
is organized as a college textbook ad- 
dressed to the needs of the elementary 
school teacher on how to identify in- 
dividual needs and how to provide for 
them in a classroom situation. 

Its twenty-five chapters are grouped 
under five parts as follows: The 
Reading Situation, The Reading Prob- 
lem, The Nature of Readiness, De- 
veloping Readiness, and Reading In- 
struction. Six major points of em- 
phasis comprise the central theme: 
differentiated guidance, general lan- 
guage development, reading readiness, 
semantic or meaning basis of language, 
the social basis of language, and sys- 
tematic sequences. 

“At first glance, the cumulative ef- 
fect of the major emphasis throughout 
this book may appear to be excess 
baggage for the reader. However, the 
writer’s experience in teacher educa- 
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tion has led him to believe that the 
basic premise must be related 
specifically to each major area of read- 
ing instruction.” 

Some idea of the thoroughness may 
be gleaned by the example of Chapter 
XVIII, Visual and Auditory Discrim- 
ination which has subtitles as follows: 
Discrimination and Perception; Visual 
Discrimination; Appraisal of Visual 
Discrimination; Developing Visual 
Discrimination; Reversals in Reading; 
Goals of Instruction in Visual Dis- 
crimination; Auditory Discrimination; 
Appraisal of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion; Developing Auditory Discrim- 
ination; Goals of Instruction in De- 
veloping Auditory Discrimination; 
Summary. 

In this twenty-five page chapter 
there are eight photographs ranging 
from the picture of an Ophthalmo- 
graph to a classroom noting Likeness- 
es and Differences. 

All chapters are liberally docu- 
mented but not so as to interfere with 
the smooth reading of the text. A 
liberal list of references concludes 
each chapter. The story is told quite 
completely in all the many phases of 
Reading Instruction. It discloses the 
authors fully sympathetic understand- 
ing of children and for years to come 
it will be an outstanding milestone in 
a basic field of education. (Harry J. 
Baker, Director of Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit Public Schools.) 


EDUCATION AND WORLD PEACE 
Inclusion of education as a factor in world organization for peace was recommended 
to the American delegation to the San Francisco Conference, which met April 25-June 


26, 1946, in House Resolution 215 and in Senate Resolution 122. 
by the House May 22, 1945, the second by the Senate June 17, 1945. 


The first was adopted 
These actions 


were of importance in consolidating national and world opinion favorable to the London 


Conference, in session during November 


1945, which made substantial progress in 


formulating a constitution for UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization) and in setting the stage for future services by this agency. 
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Brief Notes 


REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
CITIZENS TO ADVISE U. S. OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION 

To enable the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to improve its service to Ameri- 
can education, a committee to be 
known as the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee on Education has been estab- 
lished, Federal Security Administrator 
Watson B. Miller announced. 


The purpose of the Committee is to 
advise the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education on policies and on programs 
of service to education to be carried 
on by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Membership in the newly established 
Committee is made up of persons 
designated by the presidents of a 
number of organizations, acting on a 
request made by Administrator Miller. 

In Administrator Miller’s letter to 
the various organizations invited to be 
represented on the Committee, he 
stated: 


For several years the Office of Education 
has been assisted in its work by certain ad- 
visory committees representing special as- 
pects of education. It seems advisable now 
to establish a committee of citizens to rep- 
resent the layman’s point of view with re- 
spect to American education and particularly 
in relation to the services which the Office 
of Education, should render. We have de- 
cided, therefore, to establish what will be 
known as the Citizens’ Federal Committee 
on Education, .... I feel sure that you 
will fully appreciate the value of the con- 
tributions which such a committee can make 
to the progressive development of the serv- 
ice of the U. S. Office of Education and 
generally to education throughout’ the 
country. You will also recognize the very 
great importance of having outstandingly 
capable people as members of such a com- 
mittee. . 


MISSOURI COUNCIL 
The latter part of November, your 
chairman visited three of our State 
Teachers Colleges and the University 
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of Missouri for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the possibility of the Council 
cooperating with these schools in a 
summer program which might be of 
help to the atypical children of the 
state. He found these institutions 
most willing to help carry out any 
program that we might suggest. 

On January 5, 1946 a meeting of 
the Executive Committee was held in 
Columbia. Dean Townsend of the 
University of Missouri and Dr. Felix 
Rothschild of Northeast State Teachers 
College were our guests. The commit- 
tee was most enthusiastic, and _ its 
members were unanimous in their 
opinions that a program should be car- 
ried out this summer. Consequently, 
the chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a program committee and pro- 
ceed with plans. It is our plan to 
hold a one or two day conference at 
the University of Missouri on June 
26th and 27th. We will, in addition, 
take over several lecture periods at 
the Northeast State Teachers College 
at Kirksville and will also have some 
time allotted to us at the Southwest 
Teachers College at Springfield. It is 
our hope that by using people in our 
own chapters and perhaps a few out- 
side speakers, we can give some prac- 
tical suggestions and help to the teach- 
ers of the state concerning the finding 
and education of atypical children. 
(Joun F. Grace—Excerpt from a let- 
ter to members) 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 

The Association is an agency in edu- 
cation for marriage and family life. 
Its purpose is to help persons acquire 
the knowledge and develop the under- 
standing required for satisfying rela- 
tionships in the family and the larger 
community. Its function is preventive 
as well as educational, for it is our ex- 
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perience that these increased under- 
standings keep family problems from 
becoming serious disturbances and 
help all family members grow as per- 
sons. 

Its program is carried out through 
group education under the leadership 
of a well-trained professional staff; 
through individual counseling by qual- 
ified counselors on problems of inter- 
personal relations, and through a read- 
ing service which makes available, 
sound, well-prepared materials in the 
field in pamphlet form. The 1945- 
1946 pamphlet list is available upon re- 
quest. A library of books and current 
periodicals on child guidance, family 
relations and similar subjects, is main- 
tained for the use of members. A 
Newsletter is published monthly from 
September to June. 

The Association for Family Living 

a member of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Chicago, and a participant 
in the Community Fund of Chicago. 
The Association address is 209 South 
State, Suite 1426, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 
SUMMER PROGRAM 

The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness is again calling at- 
tention to the shortage of teachers and 
supervisors of classes for the partially 
seeing. Two regular elementary 
courses meeting requirements for the 
preparation of such supervisors and 
teachers will be offered during the 
roming summer: 


Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. June 24-August 2. 
Graduate and _ undergraduate 


credits. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. John W. Tenny, 
General Adviser, Education of 
Handicapped Children, Wayne 
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University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., July 
8-August 16. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate credits. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Dr. 
Charles Wilson, Department of 
Education of The Exceptional, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. 


A course to acquaint teachers of 
regular grades with the principles of 
sight conservation will be offered at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
June 21-August 16. Details may be 
obtained from the University or from 
Miss Olive S. Peck, Supervisor, Braille 
and Sight-Saving Classes, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW MATERIAL FOR VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

An announcement has been made 
that Stanwix House will specialize in 
the preparation and the publication of 
reference, supplementary, and 
measurement materials for visually 
handicapped students. National, state, 
and local agencies concerned with the 
prevention of blindness have cooper- 
ated in the development of this new 
All publications will have 

and opthalmological ap- 


text, 


program. 
educational 
proval. 
The first publication will be a ref- 
erence work—The Winston Dictionary 
for Schools—Large Type Editions; the 
publication date being July 15, 1946. 
This work will have the following fea- 
tures: It will be in one volume of ap- 
proximately 750—11” x15” pages; the 
contents, including illustrations, will 
be identical with the dictionary of the 
same name published by the John C. 
Winston Company and copyrighted in 
1945; it will be printed in approved 
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type faces and sizes on fine quality 
light cream colored book paper hav- 
ing complete opacity; it will be firmly 
sewed, thumb indexed, the binding 
handsome and durable, and the page 
arrangement will permit easy eye-use 
of all four margins on any one page. 

The titles of the first text and 
measurement materials will be an- 
nounced within the next thirty days. 
The text materials are to be illustrated 
primary readers with publication dates 
approximating August 1, 1946. Every 
effort is being made to have the 
measurement materials available by 
May 1. Additional texts in other sub- 
jects and grade levels will be pub- 
lished as rapidly as editorial and 
manufacturing conditions permit. The 
welcome your sug- 
gestions of specific titles. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: Stanwix 
House, 200 Magee Building, 336 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


publishers will 


ANNUAL SEMINAR ON DEVELOPMENT- 
AL READING 


The 1946 Annual Seminar on De- 
velopmental Reading will be con- 
ducted by the Reading Clinic Staff, 
Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, from June 24 to June 28, 
inclusive. Lectures, demonstrations, 
and discussions will be used to de- 
velop the central theme: Differentiated 
Developmental Reading. Enrollment 
is limited by advanced registration, 
which must be verified before June 12, 
1946. For copies of the program and 
other information regarding this one- 
week Institute, write to Dr. Emmett 
Albert Betts, Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE ON 
READING INSTRUCTION 


The Annual Reading Conference of 
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the Pennsylvania State College will be 
held from August 12 to 17, inclusive. 
This year, the Conference will stress 
problems of reading techniques in 
classroom situations. The number of 
participants will be limited and those 
who are interested should indicate 
their desire to attend by writing the 
Reading Clinic of the Pennsylvania 
State College in the very near future. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER 

The Minneapolis Chapter has based 
its programs for the entire year on the 
theme Rehabilitation of the Service- 
man. 

Mr. Edward H. Schimmile, Rehabili- 
tation Counselor with the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, State Depart- 
ment of Education discussed the place- 
ment work being done with handi- 
capped persons in the state and city 
at our first meeting. Mr. Schimmile 
attributed much of the suctess -f the 
school placement program in Minnea- 
polis to the work in vocational guid- 
ance and social adjustment being done 
by special class teachers. 

In January, the teachers of the 
Agassiz school, which houses _ the 
classes for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, entertained the chapter. The 
speakers were Jayne Shover, acting 
director of field service of the National 
Association for Crippled Children and 
Adults and Mr. John K. Duffy from 
the Borden General Hospital in Okla- 
homa. Each speaker reported on re- 
habilitation practices in his respective 
agency. 

Mr. L. R. Harmon from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration was the speaker 
for the February meeting. He describ- 
ed the Administration’s program for 
physical, mental and vocational re- 
habilitation. 

The chapter members heard Miss 
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Alice Mendenhall of the University of 
Minnesota at the March meeting. Her 
subject was Some Aspects of Aphasia 
and their Treatment. 

A demonstration by the teachers of 
corrective speech, including work with 
the deaf, was given in April. 

The climax of the year will be a 
tea, at which time there will be a 


speaker who will discuss the psy- 


chological phase of rehabilitation. 
(CLARA JoHNSRUD, Publicity Chair- 
man.) 


TRIBUTE TO JESSIE A. TRITT 

In search of a tribute that would 
truly express their gratitude and de- 
votion to their long-time supervisor, 
Miss Jessie A. Tritt, now resigned, 
the members of the Los Angeles Coun- 
cil for the Education of Exceptional 
Children found a most fitting one. 
They have endowed for a one-year 
period a bed at the Los Angeles Ortho- 
paedic Hospital at 2424 South Flower 
Street. 

This endowment provides _ food, 
medicine, nursing care, in short com- 
plete maintenance of a child for a 
year. Affixed to the head of the bed 
is a plaque bearing the dedication: 
“The Jessie A. Tritt Bed, Presented 
by the Los Angeles Council for the 
Exceptional Children.” 

One of the captions in the hospital 
prospectus poses this challenging ques- 
tion: What matter braces or crutches 
—disappointments or delays—if only 
there is a “sometime” beckoning to 
very young feet? It is because of the 
constructive, creative, forward-look- 
ing quality of Miss Tritt’s leadership 
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that the teachers of exceptional chil- 

dren in Los Angeles have so consist- 

ently created this belief in a sometime 
for the youngsters they serve. (Hazel 

E. Kent, PRESIDENT Los Angeles 

Chapter) 

oa 
Work Efficiency 
(Continued from page 247) 
disability. 

7. Workers should be placed in jobs 
identical to those previously held 
as far as_ possible. Industry 
should not hesitate to employ old- 
er disabled who have had con- 
siderable experience; for such per- 
sons, when properly placed, usual- 
ly possess better than average 
skills. 

8. Accident prevention should be 
taught to the disabled because their 
accident severity rate was higher 
than for normal. 

9. Follow-up system is recommended 
to determine whether the disabled 
are properly placed or contented 
with their jobs and whether their 
jobs are aggravating their disabil- 
ities. 

10. The general public should asso- 
ciate with physically handicapped, 
thus enabling personality develop- 
ment of disabled individuals to 
the fullest extent. 

11. Social agencies should undertake 
programs of public enlightenment 
to remove stigma of physical han- 
dicap which sets the disabled 
apart and to overcome the feeling 
which the disabled often have that 
they must live in a restricted en- 
vironment. 


A Shopmobile, traveling government-operated classroom, is training Nova Scotia 


farm boys in mechanical and farm trades. 
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JOURNAL CHANGES 


AUTHORIZED Sen 

The new Constitution of the Coun- 
cil which was adopted in Detroit pro- 
vides for reorganization of the Journal 
staff. The Executive Committee of 
the Board is authorized to appoint an 
editorial board for the Journal. This 
board will serve as a group of technical 
advisors to the Editor and give assist- 
ance in the review and preparation of 
manuscripts for publication. 

A number of suggestions for improv- 
ing the Journal were made at the De- 
troit Convention. It is anticipated 
that the number of changes in the 
present organization of the Journal 
will be made beginning with the 
October issue. 


15,000 SENIORS TAKING SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH EXAM 

In high schools all over the nation, more than 15,000 senior boys and girls this week 
will tackle a rigorous, three-hour examination—first step of participation in the fifth 
annual Science Talent Search, which will lead to careers in science for a gifted 40 who 
will compete for scholarships to help them develop their scientific abilities. 

The examinations, which must be completed by December 27, are being administered 
by each school’s officials, who will also supply for Science Talent Search judges com- 
plete personal and scholastic data, and forward entrants’ 1,000-word original essay on 


the subject “My Scientific Project.” 
Search. 


There still is ample time for students to enter the 


Successful completion of the exam is part of the qualification for selection of 40 
finalists who will be taken to Washington next March to attend the five-day Science 
Talent Institute, where they will enter the final competition for $11,000 in Westinghouse 


Science Scholarships. 
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